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PHILOSOPHY IN FRANCE, 1916. 1 



PHILOSOPHICAL activity in France has not been completely 
checked by the war. Our principal reviews appear as in 
the past ; 2 the teaching of philosophy, in spite of losses, has perhaps 
gained from the present catastrophe a new lease of seriousness and 
force. But books, properly so-called, become more and more 
rare. 

Even some of those which did appear last year were written in 
happier times and delayed in their publication by material dif- 
ficulties or by the cautiousness of editors who believe — perhaps 
wrongly — that at present the public will read only works on the 
affairs of the present time. This opinion, or prejudice, has pro- 
duced strange results: I know of a little volume on the history 
of the sciences, containing nothing war-like, which has yet just 
appeared under a martial title. Conversely, if one is looking 
at the present time for traces of French philosophical activity, 
one finds them everywhere in the innumerable publications on 
the war, from magazine articles to books — which are often them- 
selves collections of articles. 

In the first place, the war has produced a moral effect worthy 
of a philosopher's attention. It has been a striking demonstra- 
tion of the fact that the practice of morals unites men, while the 

1 Translated from the French by Dr. Katherine E. Gilbert. 

2 The Revue de MUaphysique even published this year a supplementary number 
devoted to Malebranche, in honor of his second centennial. 
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theory of morals separates them. To be sure, this idea is not 
novel. Spencer in particular has expressed it in the preface of 
his Principles of Ethics, and M. LeVy-Bruhl in La morale et la 
science des moeurs. But it has often been questioned; I ques- 
tioned it myself after writing Les principes universels de V Education 
morale, and my little PrScis raisonnS de morale pratique. The 
French League for Moral Education, founded in 1912 to bring 
about this practical union, found it difficult to combine men of 
different opinions in a common struggle against alcoholism, 
obscene literature, pornography, depopulation, vagrancy, and 
other commonly recognized plagues of society. This scheme for 
practical union might be thought of as slightly Utopian. Some 
would even maintain that acts have no moral quality in them- 
selves, and that the animating motive (hence the doctrine with 
which they are connected) alone gives them value. To-day the 
case is decided : with the duty before us of defending an invaded 
soil and a menaced civilization we are able to report with cer- 
tainty this double phenomenon: perfect agreement on the duty; 
justification of this duty by totally different philosophical and 
religious conceptions, from the protestantism which is most 
insistent on the exclusive rights of personal conscience to the 
Catholicism which is most submissive to Roman authority, and 
to the philosophical naturalism which is most devoid of any 
idea of a future life. In a lecture (published by the Revue de 
MStaphysique et de Morale) M. Ferdinand Buisson 1 has analyzed 
this remarkable unanimity and has shown that it is not simply a 
truce of parties, a kind of reflex of the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion; not even a simple determination to be moderate and con- 
siderate of the other point of view, but a profound insight into 
the moral identity underlying various opinions and dogmas. 
"Everyone keeps his own opinion and affirms it boldly; not 
aggressively, to be sure, but so as to leave nothing doubtful." 
A socialist who was voluntarily in service at forty-five years of 
age, wounded, and ready to set off again after a month in the 
hospital, used to say: "Only those who have an ideal fight well. 

1 Honorary professor at the Sorbonne, formerly Director of Elementary Educa- 
tion, President of the League of Human Rights. The lecture was delivered 
February 7, 1916, and appeared in July in the Revue de Mitaphysique. 
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If socialists fight well, it is because they really believe that this 
war may be the last." Another, a fervent Catholic, sees the 
heavens opening before him, and dies joyfully for the traditional 
idea, gesta Dei per Francos. Another, a fanatic in his opposition 
to militarism, writes from the front: "It is as civilians, not as 
soldiers, that we fight. No fine phrases or flourishes about us. 
. . . We are not conscienceless soldiers, but civilians resolved not 
to lay down arms until we have overturned the old military idol. 
The German spies did not foresee our anti-militaristic force." 
" These men," says M. Buisson, " have ten different ways of 
thinking; they have only one way of living and, in case of need, of 
dying. That is what really brings them together. They do not 
stop to discuss the reasons for doing what they do. They only see 
the act, which is the same for all. So there is at bottom under 
these apparent contradictions an invisible force which makes all 
hearts vibrate in unison, and inspires all these acts of devotion. 
. . . The simple sense of duty, as had been foreseen, has raised 
man above nature, and has given him, without any display of 
metaphysics or dogma, a sense of the supersensible and myste- 
rious. . . . Their attitude toward other men is seen to be solely 
one of respect; above all there is respect for something infinitely 
above man. The same command rings in every consciousness, 
but each mind repeats it and translates it in its own way. It is 
perhaps inevitable that inadequacy of language, incapacity of 
thought, and diversity of tradition and instruction should 
condemn us to these fragmentary and apparently contradictory 
translations. But at least let us acknowledge the unity of the 
inspiring principle which transfigures man." 

In a series of splendid articles published under the title, 
"Les diverses families spirituelles de la France," 1 M. Maurice 
Barres has given a magnificent account of this unity. Although 
he belongs to a party himself, a party, moreover, that has been 
sharply opposed, he has nevertheless done justice to his oppo- 
nents in eloquent terms, even to those who had spoken against 
him. Then going on to inquire into the causes of this striking 
moral unity, he has come to the same conclusion as M. Buisson: 

1 In the journal VEcho de Paris beginning November 27, 1916. These articles 
are shortly to be brought together in one volume. 
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The reason is, he says, that opposition in theory is superficial, 
and that all beliefs when they reach a sufficient depth and sin- 
cerity touch the same bottom of universal moral truth. M. 
Bergson had already said something analogous in regard to meta- 
physics, and with equal justice: that thinkers of the second rank 
(and even those of the first when they give themselves over to 
the spirit of ratiocination and system) seem to be in irreconcilable 
contradiction, but that in the fundamental intuitions which are 
the living source of their thought they are in agreement, and 
touch and reveal an identical reality. 1 

It is chiefly words and mutual misrepresentations which set men 
against each other. In a book which is full of interesting things, 
De I'ecole a la guerre, M. Edouard Petit tells of the surprise 
of the worldly and aristocratic women who are engaged 
in the work of the Red Cross at the teachers from the secular 
schools, whom they had imagined profoundly hostile to their 
religion and their moral ideas. "When one no longer sees them 
through the medium of newspaper articles and books one appre- 
ciates them and loves them." 2 

The same ideas are expressed in a brief and original work by 
M. Pierre de Combertin, Le respect mutuel. 3 The author, well- 
known in the United States as well as in France as a propagandist 
cJf sports and the 'Gymnastique utilitaire', deserves still more to 
be mentioned as an educator and moralist. He writes this: "In 
default of a common faith, impossible to realize in the modern 
world (if, indeed, it has ever existed otherwise than in appearance 
and as more or less imposed by force), appeal has been made to 
tolerance, and many have boasted of its virtues and have disliked 
to hear of its evident weakness. This weakness was in its very 
nature. Nothing solid can be founded on what is negative, and 

1 1 take this occasion to note the publication of a French translation of M. 
Hoffding's work on La Philosophic de Bergson, interesting even outside of France 
on account of a Lettre de M. Bergson a VAuteur, published in the appendix, in which 
he sets forth what seems to him the central notion of his teaching : the intuition of 
real duration. 

1 Edouard Petit, Inspector general of public instruction. De Vicole & la guerre, 
r vol., i2mo., pp. viii, 304, F. Alcan, publisher. 

8 V Education des adolescents, third part: Le respect mutuel. — 1 vol., i2mo, 
pp. 104; F. Alcan, publisher. 
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tolerance is a negative virtue par excellence. The higher prin- 
ciple to which we should refer ought to possess all the breadth 
of tolerance without its usual coldness, and all the f ruitfulness of 
faith without its narrowness and frequently uncompromising 
character. Between tolerance and faith there is room for 
mutual respect. . . . Tolerance, which is after all only a form of 
indifference, can apply to people who ignore each other. A 
relation of respect can be established only when people know 
each other." 

One secures harmony and unity, not by superficial concessions 
or diplomatic transactions, still less through the authority of a 
spiritual power imposing conformity from without, but by a 
conscientious deepening of one's own thinking. This is the 
dominant idea of another book left unfinished, written in the 
midst of battle by a socialist teacher, Albert Thierry, and boldly 
entitled Des conditions de la paix. 1 He takes up the question of 
peace in Europe (briefly), peace in France between the different 
parties, universal peace, and especially internal peace, the basis 
of all the others. One can acquire the latter by disposing the 
mind toward two essential things: wisdom or "the refusal to 
rise in the world," and the will for justice. It is the affirmation 
of being, like love, but the renunciation of an individual existence, 
like saintliness. Like both "it is the clearing away of a false 
existence, the attainment of true being, and inward repose." 
It is even more: a sage attains to the enjoyment of a certain 
degree of inward peace, but with him it is entirely intellectual 
and leaves him egoistic. An upright man attains to the enjoy- 
ment of inward peace in his measure; and his is nobler — an 
active feeling which makes him proud. There remains a more 
passionate inward peace which involves both the heart and the 
intelligence and kindles the whole mind into a burning tenderness 
and humility. "It is love, or, as he also calls it (not in the 
sense of the confessional or of the deist) — religion." 

1 Des conditions de la paix, " An essay on revolutionary ethics," published by 
M. Paul Desjardins after the death of the author who was killed by the enemy at 
the age of thirty-four. 1 small vol., demy 8vo., 119 pages. Union pour la Verite, 
Paris. 
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II. 

Another philosophical question which has been occupying 
public opinion, and which is of a more social and psychological 
nature, is in regard to the echoing of the war in the moral life of 
the future. A few writers, like M. Louis Bertrand, see France 
carried back into a state of barbarism and are not displeased at 
the notion; they think of it as a return to nature and thus as a 
means of regaining strength. But this rather simple 1 naturalism 
has scarcely spread at all. Most writers, on the contrary, seek 
a remedy for an actual danger that they foresee. In a very 
remarkable study entitled Apres la guerre: la readaptation morale, 
M. Gustave Belot has shown the opposition between the 'morals 
of war' and the 'morals of peace.' In war, he says, the whole 
social order is affected. "What family has not been broken up, 
what profession has continued its practice undisturbed, what 
public or private office within the body of the nation has con- 
tinued to function regularly? Let us go further: what known 
judicial, economic, political, or moral principle has not been 
touched or shaken by the necessities of war? The stability of 
contracts, guarantees of property, the equilibrium of exchange, 
professional rules, liberty of opinion and of the press, the regu- 
lation of the administration of public authority, all these bases 
of the normal social life have been modified or endangered, even 
when completely outside of the reach of the enemy. All values, 
to use a popular expression, have been displaced or reorganized." 2 

Heroism, in the ordinary life of societies, cannot be anything 
but exceptional. The normal form which morality takes is quite 
different; it presupposes before all things steadfastness in work, 
uprightness, faithfulness in one's undertakings. "It is a virtue 
composed essentially of constancy, of regularity. It may 
perhaps be summed up in the idea of Justice. This order which 
from the moral point of view is called Justice, from the utilitarian 
point of view is called Security. And the matter of which this 

1 But the simplicity is doubtless deliberate, for M. Bertrand, the novelist, and 
very much the artist, is far from possessing a naive mind. And if the idea were 
more common it would doubtless please him less. 

2 Revue des Nations Latines, May 1, 1916. — The Union Morale, January, 1916 
(appeared in October). Published by Hachette. 
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justice is made, the condition, and at the same time the result 
of it, is organized, differentiated Work, which unites men in a 
regular exchange of products and services. It is easy to see how 
contradictory it would be in an honest and hard-working society 
to make an ideal of a dangerous life. In such a state risk is 
exceptional and anomalous. Thus in a society by no means 
perfect, but policed and organized just tolerably well, the great 
majority of honest people might go through life, their days filled 
with useful and even generous labors, without one occasion for 
an act of heroism. We know well, it is true, that under the 
stress of extraordinary circumstances such as those through 
which we are passing, many show themselves quite capable of 
heroism, and the latent moral richness of certain natures, even 
among those who might seem humble and obscure, comes wonder- 
fully to light." But for all that we must not think that all good 
people, even among the most trustworthy and high-minded, 
have in them the stuff for military heroes; nor inversely that 
those who have been conspicuous for their bravery and their 
contempt of danger would have been capable of a high morality 
in normal times. "The papers have cited numerous examples of 
delinquents and notorious criminals who have been rehabilitated 
by their admirable deeds." And without going so far, how many 
' irriguliers' there are among the soldiers, who, although they 
have never fallen under the ban of the law, are yet useless or 
mischievous in everyday life! 

In a word, civil life is shaken. The war is in contradiction 
with most of the conditions of democracy. It excludes free dis- 
cussion and the appeal to public opinion. It necessitates a 
strict discipline (not only among the soldiers, but also among the 
civilians), and the renunciation of free criticism of errors and 
faults. It makes impossible the strict application of rules 
guaranteeing professional rights; it would seem unsuitable, and 
sometimes even odiously selfish, to claim these rights. And 
quite contrary to the whole republican spirit, this abnegation 
favors the abuse of authority. Here too education will have to 
be begun all over again, — education for liberty. "How far the 
real world is removed from democracy, how weak it is practically 
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even where its principles are accepted, the present war makes 
us realize beyond what we would have expected. The power- 
lessness of the people to affect the government is one of the 
saddest experiences of this great crisis. I do not speak of 
Germany alone, where from early times the lack of a critical 
spirit and the native servility of the race — a servility accentuated 
by a repressive education — have destroyed all political indepen- 
dence to the profit of a despot and a ruling caste. But none of 
the oppressed races, the Czechs, Croats, Alsace-Lorrainers, 
Roumanians, Italians, Danes, have been able to assist in their 
liberation or even make their voice heard. They would have 
been able to do so without doubt, and with some success, at a 
time when the people could have armed themselves to some 
effect with pikes and scythes. But the strength of the military 
power which the governments have kept wholly within their 
own control has rendered any such attempts useless at this time, 
and thus the power of the governments either over or against 
the people has become greater than when it passed for absolute. 
The 'ferocious faces' of which Pascal speaks are now under other 
circumstances able 'to make the bravest tremble,' and we have 
the paradoxical spectacle of the entire people furnishing the 
armed force and yet never so harshly enslaved. In this way also 
the war is in danger of setting the public conscience of all Europe 
back, even among those peoples who are fighting for just those 
principles of liberty and justice of which democracy is only an 
incidental expression." 

One finds similar ideas in a curious work by M. J. Maxwell (a 
French magistrate in spite of the British origin of his name 1 ) 
entitled La philosophic sociale et la guerre actuelle? The 
greater part of the work, which it is not necessary to analyze 
here, is devoted to the study of the causes of the war, its possible 
results, and the ways of making peace secure in the future. It 
contains also curious judicial considerations as to the degree of 
culpability of soldiers who execute the illegal orders of their 
superiors. But in a chapter entitled "Criminal Sociology and 

1 M. J. Maxwell is attorney-general for the court of appeal. He is the author 
of well-known psychological and sociological works, notably of Les ph&nomtlnes 
psychiques, Le concept social du crime, Le crime et la societi. 

2 I vol. i2mo, pp. viii, 208. — Published by Alcan. 
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the War" he shows forcibly that the mentality of a man cannot 
be cut in two, and that after a long campaign a soldier would 
necessarily lose the habits that render the social order secure. 
The danger is particularly grave, he says, in such states as 
Germany where there exist together a rigid internal organization 
and the avowed doctrine that force is the higher value. "The 
example of the State is of a kind to impress the individual. Thus 
the individual, more conscious of his personal interests than of 
those of the group, will be led by a natural extension of acquired 
habits to reason in regard to the former as he has been taught to 
reason in regard to the latter. This will result in a blow to that 
absolute character which has attached to moral rules in practical 
life. . . . Indeed, the tendency of civilization is toward the 
assimilation of societies and individuals to each other. 1 . . . This 
assimilation has been the necessary result of the evolution of 
judicial doctrines and their progressive generalization. Most 
frequently this proceeds from the simple to the complex: the 
principles of individual ethics are extended to the ethics of soci- 
eties and to social and intersocial morality. But it may proceed 
in the opposite direction and weaken individual morality by 
relaxing that of the state." After the war is over a new propa- 
ganda and moral education will be necessary to restore morals, 
just as the wasted villages will have to be rebuilt. But the 
gravest moral ruin will come upon those who at present are 
seeking to cause the greatest material ruin. 

III. 

It is generally known that M. Le Dantec, professor of general 
biology at the Sorbonne, is the indefatigable apostle of a physico- 
biological monism (different, however, from the monism of 
Haeckel), which is based upon the application of the deductive 
method to vital phenomena. That very personal system of 
philosophy which he has conceived and ardently disseminated 
has just been enriched by a new volume: Le probleme de la mort 
et la conscience universelle. 2 

1 The author recalls here the creation of an international tribunal, similar to the 
national civil tribunals. 

2 1 vol., 12010, pp. 188. Published by Flammarion, Bibliotheque de Culture 
Generate. 
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The sorrows of the war and the number of deaths incline public 
opinion to a religious mysticism, and renew and reinforce in many 
minds the hope of individual survival. There are, moreover, 
in the French army serving in various capacities, — as chaplains, 
officers, litter-bearers, and nurses, even as soldiers, — more than 
twenty thousand priests whose religious propaganda is often 
encouraged by the leaders for its power to give strength and 
comfort. Is it not easy to face death calmly, almost joyously, if 
one is confident of rising again directly, better and happier, — and 
yet with the same personality as before? In one of the articles 
mentioned above, M. Maurice Barres tells of an officer who, 
after having attended a Catholic ceremony at the front — mass, 
sermon, hymns sung in chorus — exclaimed like a true pragmatist: 
"What splendid moral tactics!" 

M. Le Dantec, on the contrary, is firmer than ever in his con- 
viction that the individual is a phenomenon, and that although 
mind in itself is as indestructible as matter, an individual will 
no more remain an individual after his death than he remains a 
child in his maturity. 

But we will attempt to get a better understanding of his 
theory of mind through a more detailed consideration. 

Each of us knows himself in two ways: on the one hand as a 
physical being, and he knows everything else in the same way; 
on the other hand as a conscious being, and he knows absolutely 
no one but himself in that way. From the former point of view 
the world is complete, logical, coherent: it is the domain of 
science, determinism, and sure foreknowledge; and consequently 
to this world belongs the name of reality. From the second point 
of view we are limited not only to ourselves, but to whatever 
there is in us of change, novelty, or effort. Consciousness does 
not appear in what is habitual and regular: one only feels his 
stomach when it is sick, one perceives nothing except through a 
modification of the sensorial condition . 

This consciousness is an epiphenomenon, not in the sense of 
being a secondary and unimportant phenomenon, but in the 
sense of not being a 'phenomenon' at all, that is, a constitutive 
element of the coherent world with which science is concerned. 
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It is a condition of it, of course, for if there were no consciousness 
there would be no knowledge, and if there were no knowledge 
there would not be the knowledge of science. But it no more 
interferes in the properties of phenomena, properly so-called, 
than the properties of a blackboard enter into the relationships 
of the geometrical figures traced upon it. 

And do I alone possess this consciousness? Upon that ques- 
tion experience is impossible. But analogy and good sense leave 
no doubt that it exists also among those like us. And beyond 
that point? Without doubt. Indeed, everywhere. For one 
could not understand how this property of matter could manifest 
itself suddenly in very complex aggregates of matter if it did not 
already exist in a latent form in the ultimate elements of matter. 

Only it cannot be there as it is in us. There, it is rather the 
possibility of consciousness than its actuality. Even in us it is 
not always equal or equally distributed. It disappears in deep 
sleep; it is divided in fever and nightmare; it becomes intense in 
sharp pain. The law seems to be that it shall appear only where 
there is constraint or anomaly. If we spoke accurately we would 
reason regarding the awakenings of consciousness rather than 
about consciousness in general. In a brain, consciousness is 
active and complex; in a piece of motionless iron it sleeps. It 
probably appears as a momentary flash in an electric circuit 
when one presses the button of an electric bell. 

In itself, this consciousness is always the same. It is pure 
existence and nothing more. All the difference comes from the 
content; the proofs of this are innumerable. The most general 
proof is the dependence of sense-experience, ideas, memories, 
feelings, and decisions upon the state of the body and the body's 
environment. Consciousness is an epiphenomenon, but con- 
scious thought is not. It belongs through its content to the 
world of science. One might read science in the brain if one 
knew the brain well enough (although it would be impossible 
to establish at the same time whether this thought was in con- 
sciousness as well). The content depends upon environment and 
heredity, and reacts upon them. The idea has real power as a 
motive; this comes, not from the fact that the idea is knowledge, 
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but from the fact that it illuminates the body while it is in the 
very process of acting and of transforming itself in a certain way. 
From this it follows that for consciousness death is complete 
and death is nothing: it is complete because, with the arrest of 
the bodily functions, all which has individualized consciousness 
is destroyed and returns to the grand indifference of the universal 
movement; it is nothing, because the distinguishing quality of 
consciousness remains at bottom the same and ready to awaken 
again when a sufficiently complex system of changes occurs to 
arouse it. So M. Le Dan tec thinks not only that to be dead is 
not an evil (to quote a famous saying, he who fears death will 
no longer be at the moment when he should suffer from it), but 
more than this, it is probable that the passage from life to death 
is in general painless. If it comes suddenly, one does not even 
sense it, if it comes slowly, it is most frequently accompanied by 
a psychical disintegration, parallel to the physical disintegration 
of the nervous system, which prevents the concentration or 
vigorous synthesis necessary for great suffering. Thus one can 
draw from complete contempt of individuality the same serenity 
as from its apotheosis, and those alone are really tormented who 
are strongly attached to the passing and accidental, even while 
admitting more or less definitely that it cannot be perpetuated. 1 

IV. 

Two great sorrows have come this year to French teachers and 
philosophers: Victor Delbos died June 16, 1916, and Th6odule 
Ribot, December 9. 

Victor Delbos was well known to readers of this Review on 
account of an interesting contribution from him in the year 1909. 2 
He was scarcely fifty-four years old. His premature and sudden 
death from a chill contracted at an official ceremony has been a 

1 1 pass by the ethical and social considerations in this book. Fundamentally 
they lead back to the well-known doctrines of the evolutionary Utilitarians regarding 
the identity of morality and the social state. But they are presented in such vi- 
olently paradoxical language that a detailed study would be necessary to retrans- 
late them into ordinary philosophical language. It is well known that this 
manner of writing is not uncommon with M. Le Dantec. 

2 " French Works on the History of Philosophy," Philosophical Review, 
November, 1909. 
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great sorrow to all who knew him. His colleagues in his daily 
work at the Sorbonne or the Institute appreciated the steadiness 
of his character, the solidity of his judgment, the breadth of his 
erudition; his friends knew his faithfulness, his courtesy, his 
vivacity, his good humor, his quickness to see an absurd or 
ridiculous situation; his pupils trusted him intellectually and 
morally. They knew that he was kind, and interested in their 
work, but capable at need of firmness, and vigorous in dealing 
with serious failings. They knew also that they could absolutely 
count on his word whether in the form of a promise or of instruc- 
tion. If one asked him for information he almost always gave 
it without hesitation, for he had read much and his memory was 
excellent; but if, by chance, he lacked the desired information, 
he said so without evasion. He was of all men in the world the 
least desirous of deceiving any one; and if on rare occasions he 
showed severity, it was when he found some student or some 
writer trying to throw dust in people's eyes. 

During his years of study at the Lyc6e and the Ecole Normale 
he showed a mind of great power. And indeed a short time after 
he had begun teaching, he published a work on Le probleme 
morale dans la philosophic de Spinoza et dans I'histoire du Spino- 
zisme which showed Spinoza in a new light. However, it was 
by the spoken word that he accomplished most, particularly by 
his teaching at the Sorbonne. He had been called there as 
maitre de conferences in the history of philosophy on the twentieth 
of December, 1902, just as he had finished his theses; the first, a 
monumental work, is on La philosophic pratique de Kant. It is 
a work of reference of the first order: because of the intelligence of 
the treatment and the richness and accuracy of the references 
it has become almost indispensable, not only to professional 
students, but to all those interested in the history of philosophic 
thought. A short time afterwards he published a new and very 
exact translation of the Grundlegung zur Metaphysik der Sitten, 
and prefaced it with an excellent study of the Kantian system of 
morality. His Latin thesis on La derniere philosophic de Schelling, 
considirSe dans son opposition a la philosophic de Hegel, was no 
less appreciated by specialists. In 1908 he was made pro- 
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fesseur adjoint, and the following year succeeded Victor Egger in 
the chair which was then called "Philosophy and Psychology," 
but the title of which was changed some years later to read 
"Philosophy and the History of Philosophy," this being more in 
accordance with the nature of his teaching. In 191 1, when only 
forty-nine years old, he was elected member of the Academy of 
Moral and Political Sciences. 

Absorbed as he was in his courses and lectures, and in all the 
additional work that advanced instruction brings with it, and, 
for some years past, in the work of the Institute, he published but 
little. Beside the books already mentioned he wrote some 
articles for the Revue de MSiaphysigue, notably on Kant, Maine 
de Biran, and Husserl. He gave to the Revue des cours et con- 
ferences a series of lectures delivered in 1912-1913 on Le Spi- 
nozisme, and gathered them together the next year into a volume. 
In these he had completed and improved with slight corrections 
his former study of Spinoza. It is true that he has left quite a 
number of manuscripts, a part of which at least might be pub- 
lished. But some of them are in a country-house in the center 
of the invaded provinces, where he passed several months each 
summer, and it is a question whether they will be recovered after 
the war. 

Particularly versed in the history of German philosophy, and 
responsible in considerable measure for making it known, he 
was deeply surprised and affected by the aggressions on Belgium 
and France. This was increased by seeing the German phi- 
losophers and scholars make common cause with the soldiers, 
"and permit the grosser instincts of conquest to be dressed up in 
titles borrowed from the realm of civilization." He was filled 
with indignation "at the cynicism with which the signers of the 
German appeal to foreign nations declared that the heritage of 
Kant, Goethe, and Beethoven was sacred to them, when, quite 
on the contrary, Kant condemned war, and even more than war, 
treacherous, barbarous, and inhuman ways of carrying it on." 1 
Who knows but what he might have resisted better and even 

l V Esprit philosophique de I'Allemagne et la pensle francaise, in the review Foi 
et Vie, April 1, 1915. 
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have triumphed over the dteease which conquered him if he had 
not been mentally unstrung by so much care and sorrow? 

He was a Catholic, conforming to that faith with simplicity 
and without philosophical and theological refinement. He always 
saw in religion its moral value and efficacy in human life. He 
found in it also a general attitude toward things which no purely 
rational system seemed satisfactorily to realize, and which never- 
theless seemed necessary for the proper balance of the mind. 
Religion was for him a matter of conscience and not of party or 
even of organization. He regarded anyone as a member of his 
Church who desired the good and believed in the supreme value 
of spirit. He had the same feeling for those who did not share 
all his beliefs or who even opposed some of them, if only they had 
respect for his deep, well-founded, and pacific convictions, which 
were a source of power to him, and never a ground of injustice 
or hostility to others. 

The death of Ribot was a great grief also, but at least his 
friends and pupils had the consolation of seeing him go only after 
a long life gloriously filled. His teaching was fruitful; his works 
numerous and universally known; almost all of them have been 
translated into four or five different languages; some of them 
reached a number of editions rarely attained except by works of 
fiction. 1 Born in Brittany in 1839, trained in L'Ecole Normale, 
professor of philosophy for several years at Vesoul and at Laval, 
in 1872 he took a holiday which lasted thirteen years and which 
was entirely devoted to the great work which he had planned, 
viz., the revival and development of psychological science in 
France. At the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the 
nineteenth centuries French psychology had indeed had a bril- 
liant period of growth (as represented by the school of ideologists 
and by the philosophical physicians such as Ruel, Georget, 
Duchenne de Boulogne, Esquirol, Leuret, Briere de Boismont, 
Despine) ; then it had declined in the hands of the eclectics, and 
under the influence of excessive moral and metaphysical preoc- 
cupations it had lost its scientific character. Ribot undertook 

1 For example the Maladies de la volonti which reached the twenty-eighth edition, 
the Maladies de la mimoire, the twenty-fourth, etc. 
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to restore this character to it, and he succeeded. While he was 
making known in France by his classical works on the subject 
contemporary English and German psychology, he was also 
finding his way in an analogous but different field. Attaching 
himself to the tradition of pathological psychology of which I 
spoke above, he showed by example how extraordinarily fruitful 
a field of observation abnormal facts may be. The Maladies de 
la memoire, the Maladies de la volontS, the Maladies de la per- 
sonnalitS, all representing at the time quite a new type, were 
written with a precision, lucidity, and regard for the facts, which 
raised, perhaps for all time, the existing ideal of psychology. It 
is useless to recall here the long list of well-known works which 
followed these. Among the most important were the Psychologie 
des sentiments, Psychologie de Vattention, devolution des idSes 
gSnSrales, L'essai sur V imagination crSatrice. 

In 1876 he founded the. Revue Philosophique de la France et 
de I'Etranger which he directed until his death. 1 While it in- 
cluded all departments of thought — logic, ethics, aesthetics, even 
metaphysics — it was at the same time especially useful in spread- 
ing the ideas and methods of its Director. It was largely due to 
this publication that French psychology resumed thirty years 
ago, with recognized success, the study of abnormal cases and 
mental diseases, a study so valuable in the explanation of the 
facts of daily life. What Claude Bernard had indicated so forc- 
ibly for physiology — the identity, not of the facts, but of the laws 
of the normal and the pathological, and the possibility of finding 
the same elementary phenomena in both — Ribot and his pupils 
realized for the science of mind. He emphasized among other 
fruitful methods the importance of the comparative psychology 
of the evolution and the dissolution of mental functions; notably, 
he discovered in the phenomenon of regression a suitable instru- 
ment for discerning the most recent and also the most fragile 
acquisitions of the mind, and a means of separating them from 

1 The Revue Philosophique, now in its eighty-third volume, is at present directed 
by M. Levy-Bruhl, professor at the Sorbonne, and well-known for his studies in 
the history of philosophy and in sociology. The Journal de Psychologie was founded 
in 1904 under the patronage of Ribot (he wrote the initial article) by his two most 
notable pupils: Dr. Pierre Janet, who succeeded him at the College de France, and 
Dr. Georges Dumas, professor at the Sorbonne. 
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the older ones which longer resist the causes of disintegration. 
It does not follow, however, that Ribot aimed at reducing all 
psychology to the pathological method ; far from that, he regarded 
the latter as only one of the procedures (one of the best, no doubt, 
but only one) which make it possible to know 'scientifically,' i. e., 
with certainty, the phenomena of emotional and intellectual 
activity. He did not refuse to use other methods also: intro- 
spection, research, comparative psychology, in a word, every 
source of information which can furnish genuine, well-authenti- 
cated facts. 1 No one was ever less dogmatic or exclusive; his 
faith in experience and reason and in the characteristic power 
of truth made it possible for him to listen to all kinds of ideas 
and not to reject any on account of prejudice. 

As M. Pierre Janet 2 has justly said, these personal qualities 
did much for the large and rapid success of his psychology. Con- 
ciliatory, modest, avoiding all the excesses which ordinarily 
accompany change of method, never demanding in others what 
he thought unnecessary for himself, but giving an unceasing 
example of fruitful labor, he inclined people toward him and never 
excited the spirit of contradiction. " I am not a philosopher," 
he loved to say at the time when he was making such a gentle 
conquest of public opinion, "I am only a psychologist." And 
indeed he never felt in himself a need for metaphysics or religion. 
They were things to which he was simply a stranger without hav- 
ing for them either regret or contempt or animosity. At most he 
let slip from time to time a bit of harmless sarcasm. "In my 
capacity as Director of the Review," he said to me one day, 
" I have made a little psychological discovery. All the scholars 
in a given line are acquainted with what is written on the subject 
of their study, with one exception: metaphysicians never read 
each other." He had a fund of humor and gaity which age and 
sickness obscured slightly in recent years, but of which there are 
lively traces in the earlier volumes of the Revue Philosophigue. 
All the French or foreign publications of any importance received 
in its pages critical and detailed review. For a long time he 

1 See his study on " La methode en psychologie " in the collection De la melhode 
dans les sciences, Vol. I, published by Alcan, 1909. 

2 " L'oeuvre psychologique de Th. Ribot," a lecture delivered at the College 
de France December 11, 1916. Journal de Psychologie, January, 1917. 
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wrote most of these reviews himself with a humor, a liberty of 
mind, and freedom from any professional prejudice which 
made these bibliographical notices amusing and refreshing read- 
ing. The great interest of his life was a universal curiosity, a 
scientific curiosity primarily of course, but also a curiosity which 
enjoyed a benevolent or even an acute, and somewhat mocking, 
observation of his contemporaries. No one was ever better 
informed on slight occurrences, even anecdotes, of the philo- 
sophical world, and he was easily amused, as a psychologist who 
loves to follow the hidden play of sentiments and ideas. 

In 1885, after the long holiday of which we spoke above, he 
decided to take up his functions as professor again, at first at the 
Faculte des Lettres, where he remained three years, and then at 
the College de France, where there was created for him in 1 888 
a chair of 'experimental and comparative psychology.' He 
taught there until his retirement, which occurred rather early, 
after scarcely sixteen years. He liked teaching but little; more 
of a writer than a speaker, he much preferred the work of the 
office to that of the public course, and only accepted the latter 
work at times as an official means of spreading those methods of 
work which he thought best. But after abandoning his Univer- 
sity functions he was no less active; in spite of his very much 
weakened eye-sight — a trouble which had begun some years 
before — he continued to attend strictly to the Review, to partici- 
pate in the work of the Institute, and write articles on questions 
which interested him. It is possible that a kind of evolution 
took place in his mind during his last ten years toward a larger 
and more philosophical psychology than that of his earlier years. 
When the cause of positive psychology had been definitely won 
without possible return or dispute, his inexhaustible mental 
activity led him to explore new regions. He dreamed of a logical 
and psychological study of language, he had begun an article 
on "La conception finaliste de l'histoire," of which the com- 
pleted portion, all too short, has just been published in the 
Revue Philosophique. Although his career was long and fruitful, 
we yet have regrets for what he might have done in his industrious 
old age. Andre Lalande. 

Sorbonne, University of Paris. 



